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unnecessary alarm. The course we followed was different:
we succeeded in forgetting- our own share in the evils which
the Bengal system had produced, and, forgetting also the
good it had done to the country, we persisted in meddling
now with the duties of the landlord and then with the duties
of the tenant, and in blissful ignorance we fancied that we had
redeemed the credit of philanthropy which our solitary act of
financial statesmanship had for ever imperilled.

It has been remarked with some truth that the dumb mil-
lions who conduce to the prosperity of the rich landowners are
treated with lordly scorn, and tt at thousands of small proprietors
are absorbed in the creation of one large estate. But if we can-
not defend the conduct of those who are for ever keeping the
ryot in his degraded position, we cannot, on the other hand,
view the absorption of the miserable cottiers in the light of an
evil. There cannot be two opinions as to the folly of creat-
ing a false position for the mere cultivator; in trying to
raise him to a status for which he was not prepared, we have armed
him with a power with which he may ruin, but cannot build up
his fortune. It was said with a sneer but not without truth, that
the ryots of India are indebted to us only for protection against
Mahratta invasions. The rest of our policy towards them, has
served to reduce them to poverty and invidious dependence. The
bondage of the ryot may not be physically quite so severe, or poli-
tically quite so degrading, but morally it is not less ignominious
than the bondage of the contemned negro. A freeman in the sight
of the law he is the degraded child of poverty, and of moral de-
pendance and the exercise of his rights as a freeman is absolutely
an act of clanger. Between landlords who mistake their interest
and public officials who neglect their duty, between a corrupt
police and hampered law courts the ryot seems to have had a
destiny without hopes. A change for the better may not be distant;
the spirit of reform, which is now reviving the withered limbs of
the body politic, cannot but, sooner or later, reach the ryot
himself; but it is not safe that he should any longer be permitted
to continue in his present demoralised condition in hopes of an
uncertain reform; we must put our shoulders to the wheel
and aid education; European settlers will do their duty, and
the growth of a kindly feeling among the landed proprietors to-
wards their humble ally, are the means with which we must work
out the regeneration of the Indian ryot. In times of trouble the
importance of the labouring classes cannot be thoroughly appre*